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Th ? J r t 1'% * o 1 1- : \* n . ♦ .1 r »; I. ? »' , 

Jeanne Chali 

With a >!oct^t FrK^r^c/i Ht:aiin^ 5tu,.'. 

This paper has a uujI ruipr^t. Ir. the iix^t par?: ! vin present 
•ooe of ay thoughts on the effects cn rt^^ui.*^ theory and piactici. cf 
Learning to Head : Tne Hreat Dcb.ite .^the Camcsxt^ Corpcrat loa supported 
atudy publishe-w ociriy IJ ye.irs ago. la the sccoacs part, I wlil pres^at 
ay prellalnary thou-hcs on a tneory of reaaang stages— 3 ccvelcpaental 
•cb«M th4C I have beta working on ovej: past several years. Hopefully, 
it oa/ prove useful i*i understanding th^ reading process, how it dcvelcus. 
aod bov it is affected by envlron-rensai tcctors. It '::3y also help explain 
th# periodic controversies we seer subject to, p^rticuiarxy with regard 
to early reading. 

In a real sense both pares arc related, since r\e beginnings of the 
reading stages were already presented in Tne Great Deoate Incecd, as 
stated then, I could aake no sense out of the conflicting experiaentai re- 
sults froa cociparisons of different beginning reading aethods without 
hypothesizing developsiental changes in reading by itje and grade of pupils 
for the different components of reading — within the different cethods — 
oral re4uling, silent reading comprehension, word meaning, etc. Thus, 
while socM aethods seened to produce an icaediate, early advantage on 
Bomm coaponents of rea<fing, other methods seaned to be aore effective 
wh«n coaparisons vere sade at a later date. 

Oir explanation for this was that essentially the facts of o^ginniag 
reading fitted better a developmental rather than a single-process theory. 
That is, the results of the school and laboratory experiments we analyicu 
as -^cll as Che clinical findings s-emeci to indicate that the first tasK 
ir\ learning to read was learning the relation between souocs ana letters — 
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decoding. The h'^cond task was r^acing tor conteac aud meaning. The 
islusle-^procfess theory, the nore proaiaent duri;ig che early i^oO's, viewed 
beginning and niort^ mature residing as essenciaiiy cht i;ane. Thus, ceanin-- 
ful reading v^z to be e:.:pi.asizej frna the d^art* 



Fart I — The Great Debate: Ten Years Later 



I will he concernea prxr^arily v;.rh ths icpact of our findings ana 
recoffisendations oi: the major issue studied—the effectiveness of a 
decoding versus a oeani^^g-enrphasis for beginning reading. Tlie i:iipact of the 
other related issu«s studied (the effect of knowing the alphabet and 
TOunds oo reading achievement, early versus later reading, content of 
readers, testing of pupils, gt^iding of aaterials, and research in beginning 
reading) will be referred to. If at all, in passing. 

Before proceeding, 1 should like to say that I approached this 
asslgniaent with a little less than unalloyed joy. how can one fae objec- * 
tlve about the impact of one's work? Is it possible to be objective 
about the inpact of a book ^*iat became, according to the publishing 
Industry, a best seller in education in a few months, and the subject of 
educational conferences and syicposia (Versacci and Larrick, 1963; burrows, 
1968)? At the same time it was reviewed with a little less than delight 
by soaie recognized reading scholars, bur glowingly equally reco^;aized 
scholars soaewhat outijide the fields Tne co.^truvevsy has now aied aovn, 
and it has becone one of the required readings for graduate students in 
reaaing and Ictnguage arts, for unaergracuaces pr^parip;; to be teachers, 
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and is Included in the professional book collections of oost elemoatary 
schools. 

I hope you will not juuge these resarks as signs of ^iarln^, i.^- 
noaesty. Yet it aoes seen important to mention that in the nearly tec 
years since publication, the basi.: reco-.-.endat ions . even ti.c teminology, 
have beco.ne part of che tneory and practice of besmnmg reading to such 
*n extent that the attributions "are new omitted in nost jouraal articles. 
The issue Itself has become so cucn a part of the scene, that It is 
not uncoaaon to find an article in receat issues of The Readin:; T e.im.^r 
procUlQing that there is r.ore to reading than decoding ana ceaniai;. 
Also, that theje is more to a reading progran than whether it has a code- 
emphasis or a Eeaniag-eaphasis. I do not, of course, inply a cause and 
effect relationship. The Great Debate was part of a trend— in research. 
In curriculua develcpneat, in classrpom practice. 

The impact of the book seeaed to be first aaong users of research 
knowledge— authors ana publishers of basal reading programs, producers of 
•oftwear for progra=aad instruction and for nulti-aedia prograas, and 
authors and publishers of reading tests. 

Another group that gave it early attention was, I th*k, the researchers. 
During the late sixties and early seventies, there- were probably few grant 
proposals for research in reading that did not cite it. It was often used 
as a backup to the statement that the research in reading was less than 
satisfying, but could be iraprovea with the funding of the project unaer 
consideration. It played a more active role in the rationale and, I believe, 
also the pL^aning of USOt's Targeted Research Studies in Reading (Davis et a'.. 
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1971, Corder« 1971). Although some of the wtd%;ly u!*efi H & D rcaamg 

/ 

projects vera starj^d earlier » or about tn« sase tLt«, I believe that it 
had An lapact oo t|ie cjore recent ones, Altogether, as were the ones 
developed In the 10tO'$, the later ones focused on a cod« emphasis for 
bationias reading.j 

Its ifiipact ot^ teacher educatioa came later, dot LI caae. One of the 
effects vas taore ejjctenslve sections an decoding la new textbooks on tne 
teaching of reedlijg and in revisions of older « stAodard textbooks. Another 
effect vas the Incjlusion of descriptions of different methods and approaches 

to beglnalng rcadj^ng in methods textliooks and in separate books. Generally. 

I 

the strong consensus for a single-prdcess, meaning-eophasld approach vas 
brokea. j ' 



Where are ve now cjn issues studied it 



Oir finding on the is&ue of cod 
vaa that in spite j>f the shortccalngs 
if one exaained th^ develop&entally. 



The Great Debate? 



-eophasis versus aeaning-ecphaSiis 
of the Individt^l research studies, 
i.e., by succes^ve school grades 



and oo different components of readint, the cod«.-eGq;>hasis programs pro- 
duced the better recults, at least thjrough Grade 3. With many qualifica- 
tlooa and reservations ^ ve recoeaended a change from a meaning to a code- 
esphaaia for beginning reading prografts. Most of the then vriaciy usea 
beflnning reading prograns had a oean.ng eaphasis. 

It vould seeo that ten years latur, code-emphasis beglonini; rcaaing 
prograaa are the predominant ones among ccnaaerclally published reading 



i: 



programs. TKev are also r r.t 5t/i« for .^.in^ r.-aj.-,.. ,.iw,ni.:.-. j.to 

duced by tnc ma;or a i j Cfnt»T3.» 

H.l.n Popp', (!'.;:. .ar.^l,.,is of ^e^iraJn,, r-.Mil.v; pro,,a..s p.^bJisneo 
■ tnc* J967 fiD.Js. in u-^neral . « »tro.i.;er a*codin,; e.-5,-.i..isi ^ . Tr.us. win U 
w« found m our analysis inat tn- first -^ra.le r,a^,l rc^Jlnj; series pao 
llsh.d m the 19'.0's ar.J e .rly i'^vV., taug..c conso.,.»..t ^ourxd. and 

bisnds. and p^-ri.v* consonant digraphs, Popp four.a tnat first-^raUe 
r««dtng ptograras pubiisa«d in t.ie late U'ov's and early 1970's taugnt 
•11 of these, and in addition, vowels, vo-el ui..ra?h5. Oiphtron^^. vo-eis 
controlled by r, 1 and w, and sl-pie curpounds. 

Thl« does not, of course, aeao that tne ir.e^nlng-»:;n.n,;,a3ts pro^tas* 
have disapp.ared. There are stlii strong propor.eits of s^aolng-cnphasl^ 
beginning leadtug progrc=is. One of these proponents, Kenneth Coc^aan " 
(1969), who also serves as one of s»jveral authors of ti.e cost popular 
■eaotog-eaphasts reading prograra, the Scot c- For i!s:^an Reading Unlimited, 
•nphasizcs the neanlng aspect of beginning reading: 

loscead of word attack skills, sight vocabularies, and 
word perception, the progrra sutt be designed to build cumpre- 
hcnaiOQ strategies .... Children learning to read snould 

words always as units of larger, r.eanln.4fui units. la 
that way they can use tne corresponienccs between oral and 
written English within the semantic and syntactic contexts 
p. 32 

Although the Scott-Forusa*.n progra-^ na> still be classified .11 navtng 
^ a atrong Beaoing-emphasis begtnnin-, 1: is l-portant to note Popp's obat-rvd- 

•Although some of these R&D reading prograns predated the Cvu.'.t Debar*. 
It ia of Interest to note how aany depend on heavy d&cvsi i.afln"ti^^ 
lAlCial instruction— Wisconsin Design. Venesky Pfr-Kaading, Plttskur-ii 
lodivldualiy Prescribed, S)^ CoiMiunlcet 10.1 SkilU Progratt (r.l.m ^u/cj.}. 
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tlon that |.x*rcues tn.t ^c.t r.^.K-.^ pr.nr^. ^1,h.;jv a.c.alns «».r- 
ci.M, m -kocr.-Fors^-ar.. ^ndi^xed ur.aer ccapr*. i-- , Tau5, -Utter 

«>u«i reiatloathip cues ' are Hst.« th«r. under ■'00=.,.-.,:^., u... strat.gi«. 

Th« .laoac untversai acce:.tanc* of decoding 4s a ,^jcr objective 
for th« ptiaary gradea la as v«ii m recently revised atandardl^cd 

r«dlo» achlav^eat t«ts. Th« I97i revision, of th* ::«tropolUa^ Aol.v*- 
••et. Priory I 11, «cb have a 3uit.« caller Wora Analyala ,dded to 
th. tr.dUiooal aubt.ata of W.jrd "baaing ,nd Paragr^pn K.aaing of .arller 

I'«rh«p. cb^ greatest iapacc of the Great uebat^K .^s on Sesaae Strett 
•nd The Electric Company. Boxh of tlwse ahow, produced by Ciaidrea'a 
t.l.'fUlon Uoriuihop accepted, after auch dlacus.ion deliberation by 
•d^leory coaitt.•a^ decoding a» a «aJor focu. for teaching beginaing 
r««c.iog. HlUlona of preschcolera and chiidr.a Id the priaery grades h^ve 
l«.m«l the aa«. of the letter., the reUtloo of iett«. to sounds, and 
ho« they are combined to fona words. Tne popularity of che.e ah<«, (about 
7 ..lUloa watch Se.a«« Street and about 5 miliioo The Electric Comply) 
and their wide u.e in .choola. particularly The Electric Co:.p.ny. helped. 
Ir. turn, to legitimise this practice ae^ng parent, and teachers. ' 

It seeas to ae to be a tenable hypothe.U that these anows, 

particularly Sesaa. Street, put ao end. for the tir« being at least, t. 
aaother controversy current during the 1960-8: whetner it ia better r< 
«iv. ..rller or later reading instruct lor.. It vouiU s«a that th, rcsaita 
^ich lUioo, o f parenta^aaw froa early reaUini; instruction on S.,a«c 

•fb* presmt author has b««n on the Advisory board since 1963. 
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of some ?x3;;elidr i^c.ri.t . *• ^; . F^rf^i, i^/^., ^r^ Z } t:cfr^ ^-en 

I Cannot ex-nj^:^*» ^r.:..: t^a: ci,,n-;e5 in pdu.j— ....jl ^x^ct.c^ v 
dot cv:5e f r c:^ cn^ te-^eirr^ re:cr: ^Icre. IrJtv^, tn^re v—^ QC.tfr rc- 
s«*fcres lu tnc air c.n, ,: : e ,^':e T^v^-'s t5.it contti-jte. to c. - -t^r^jral 
feretac 4 id to the l^;:-ic: jf 'l .t^^^z ..eb^t . 

1967) co-paring varl^u. ^ec^Jv t-. c^e i;rit graj^ fr.s. , .ere conr.iA.ie^ 

ft«£U general ulr^cti^^a. ^It^c^^ ^ tnere vii^ -^ucr. a i f -'-^r^rx^f cf opi-,ici^ ^t^-^ 
this (Staaf:er, i9o:/. Q;u- of th* flnuin-s of Trr Co^rdisAting Center 

separate phonics pto^:,v-, -rcd-ced aetter re:>^Iti in m-a^m^ i 
«sid of Grid* I. Th^re was sane loss in th« advascage at the ead of Grade 2 
Afid the fev studies that continued till the end of Gr^d-^ 3 5eer.#d to find 
fev if any differances at that point. However, Dykstra/19e8) one of rh^ 
project coordinators, fo^otid after ^ reanalysls of th^ data, aa ad/^ntage 
for the cod^eaphasis aethods through Grade 2. In a later report, he con- 
clud#d even sore strongly for the efficacy of a code - a^ c^^rpared to a 
•eanlog-ctphasis In beglmjlng reading. fDyMtra, 1974) 

Would my ccr.clusloa re-ar.ing rtie hem-fits a cou>-*»nur.as: s t-,- 
sase today- after 'lO nare /ear5 of re^earci^*' I *oul<; to say . , 

• Inca I do net sec any viable data tr discc if irr it. I a^ j ;are t 
review by Coruer {I'i7]}, on** of tr.a ..SCx Targ^ti^d Pc-,earrr '^t..:»>. 
Evading. Tlie review Included ^rethoj?* co-parison^. pualit; .ctr ! 

*Soa# interpreter'* focusc<i on the xarpe u i f f ere.ice.-* v;t!u'i m^tn . f.... 
clu4ia» tkat tKa teachtr ¥as the host e^^encia; fj>ctnr. Tinft ebservsti fi 
FRir l**C«r«tifii alnce anly m# the 2/ ^radies ^Chal! aod Hld««»iin, I9<i^6 

aiMfii tiNi Htm€t effect of tiia tMcl«sr. q 



as veil i.ic*^ ..cv-r-u la c.r ^t.:y. Tne/ verc n biri^cer ia c-^eir 
crlterJ.3 for ir.:lur.i;g a -^c^cv .sing tne Cer^^art pr jcej ire {I570>. The o-/e 
conclusion Vas t-at there ro- :.o concli;':>icn, 'It clear Ci.at die 
pr«sent body of ^.u-ral-re i-. tco mcv-pie^.e, coc fra^cvnto.. ana tc3 
oftes conducted repgrted on too general a iev^l to very useful/' 
(Cornier, 1971, p. 137) 

Admittedly, our criteria for ircludjng and *xciudlng research was 
cot «s strict as Corder's. W« v«re perhaps sotfr activated by a desire 
to tsake rational the basis for practical di^clsions in beginning reading 
lostru^tioD than for evaluating the nature of the research design. If 
one*s task Is to help those who nust laaU the practical declslcnSt then 
O&e hesitates to conclude that we wait another generation or tvo tor better 
research. Indeed, one does the best with what one has. 

With regard to the possibility that an Initial gain "washes out," 
the following hTpotheses raised by us In The Great Debate in 1967 sees 
^PPTCptiate also for today. 

Whether an initial code essphasls kee^s its acvanta^e 
in the middle ^cd upper eletsentary grades, and later, 
depends on hov reading is taugut In these graaes: now 
ffluch the reading pro-ra:s stresses language aad vocabaiary 
growth and provides sufficiently ch^ilUngxng readlag 
osterials. If the reaalng programs are not challenging 
enough in tnc$e respects, tne early adv;;ntaoes will 
probably be dissipated. 

Chall (lib?) p, I3d 
pert II— A Mod ^nt ?T^^o^ hi t>r bca.;^ ^ 

With the issue of the wa^nin.; oat' of early .idVMnc.i^,es , I ccve to 
the second part of the pap«r--a brief introduct :o.^ to a f^che^ on •^-.iflo-^- 
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Motal stages for reading. 

My current tniaking an^ vor< for t;)e past several v^.r u 

^ ^ ^*='t-,ai. ycar^ has been 

concerned with t^.is - mi-- ».-s * . > 

sen.... .nic. to a certain extent, pics up wnere I 

left off in Tr.e Creat Deba;» a--* 3 t,^ 

a... ... 3 later paper (1369). 

E..entially. a, I found th.a tnat I couid und.rstar.. the conflicting 

results fro3 earlier studies only by hvoct-enirm, , • 

i/ oy n/pct..esizing a ceveiopnental codel 

of reading, so no.- I tlnd t.iat ere sche-- can -eir. 

>'..ie_, can .,eip answer sonse auaitional 

cr..cial questions. The first I3 tne al.osc persistent f.a.in, chat ear.y 
«lva.tages io rca.in, scores, because of i:=prove=encs in ^cnod or other 
change,, do not see. to hold up (3oaa and Oy.stra. 1967; Corder . 1971). 
With a greacer understanding of now reading cnanjes vitn chronolosical a^e 
^ ».turity of skill, aud the .ind of practice that would be needed with 
the,, changes, it =uy be possible to find viable explanations for not 
■alotainiag the Initial advantages. 

Th. second body of data that I'hope it will be aole to explain is 
th. strong association of reading test scores with.fanily background 
factors. The knowledge about this association has^existed foe hundreds 
of years but took on a new imperative .ith the pubiicacion of the Coleaan 
R.pcrt (1966) and the core recent lEA Study of Reading Comprehension in 
15 countries (Thorndike, 1973). th., relation is so strong that once it 
i. put into a matrix, it is difficult to find . siguifica.it relationship 
for other factors, particularly school factors. The potency of 
..n.r.1 background factors appears even stronger in the Iea reading study, 
wher. It was found that children in developing couatrles achieved only 
•bout a half of the read.ng maturity of children in developed countries 
.t the .a«. ag. and ye„s of scboolin,. a develop«atal nodel of reading 
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aight hft'.p explain, at various ^-oLnts la :he cruiu's Ufe and in co« 
development of his T^ag skill, the infiu<?n=e cf ocn-scooi as wdJ as 
school factors. 

The following pages present a brief introduction to reading stages. 
« brief delineation of the Reading Stages, and suggestions regarding 
the values of the stages for research, for instruction, for evaluation, 
tad for understanding che reading process and hov reading develops. 

Introduction to readln^t^ stages 

Although I tend cot to refer to the reading stages as a theory, I 
do hope It will lead to questions that can be either conftraed or dia- 
conflraed. I aa hopeful, too, that it can help predict and .control. I 
f*ml aorc coafortable about calling it a podel, and even better, a 
scbu*~a scheffle for arranging facts froa existing basic and applied re- 
ccarcb, fron the wlsdco of experience la the classroom and cllhlc, and 
for p lannin g o«v research. 

Th« focus of the scheme Is on what goes on In the Indlvlaual and 
la the eavlroaaent to bring tne reader through the various reading stages 
to »«turity. My aajor concern is vrith how reading develops, now It 
avolves fron Its pL-ioitive beginnings to Its most mature foms- how, 
la essence, does the reader change as he proceeds froa the Cat in the ttat 
to tha financial page of the New York Tiaes ? 

Tha scheca is frankly macroscopic, but hopefully will pemit a tie- 
la with alcroscoplc data and views. It does not hope to explain what 
happaas to reading in a second or in a oinutc. Such a conceptualization 
of reading fa siailar, I think, to cla-jic gera theory in biology ana 
aedlclae, Th.ls scheaa Is, I think, closer to a public health uodel. 
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While nuay diseases do ccr.e froa gems and viruses, the laUer model 
assumes chat nuch of it can be prevenred and alleviated by proviaing 
nealthful, benevolent enviroanents. 

I will not duell on whether the "sern" or "public health" nodel 
will prove =ore useful for the theory and practice of reading. I 
wish only to say that environaer.cai factors are only recently 
attention in studies of the effects on acnievcneat of teacher-pupil inter- 
action (Chan and Feldmaon. 1966) and different classroor. organizations 
(White, 1973; Stallings, 1976; BIooti, 1976). 

Th« presentation to follow is only a brief introduction. Because 
of space liflitations we cannol present findings on relevant research on 
reading stages. We are still at work on the relati. nship of the staces 
to follow with those froa Piaget and other developmental sche=:es such 

as those of Kohlberg, Erikson, and Havighurst. Ue have already made 

considerable analyses of the reading development nodels of Gray, Gates. 

Russell, and others. These will I,e presented at a later d«e. 

Instead. I present now, those aspects of the scheme that will convey 

the idea of our present quest. 

Background of the Scheme 

As will become clearer later, I owe nuch to the work of Piagec- 
for his theory of stages as well as for nis stages of cognitive develop- 
ment. I owe also a debt to Peter Wolff's i^uao^rapn (i9o0) coniparins 
Piagefs develop-.entai theories to f.usc of Freud and psycoanaiysis . 
Alsa influencing .-ny chinking were Kohlbers's sta-es of r.oral de^ elopr.ent 
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and Erikson's of social development. 

Witb ^regard to the advanced read.'.ng stages, the greatest influence 
came from William g. Perry, Jr.'s (1970) study of tne advanced intellec-^ 
tual and ethical development in the college years. 

While all of the above were influential, ny najor focus froo the 
beginning was on reading development, lly ovn earlier work on readability 
(Chall, 1958) was a strong influence, as was ray core than Cwenty-five 
years of experience as a clinician diagnosing and teaching chUdren and 
young people with severe reading disability. The unsolved probleas I 
found while researching for Learning to Head: The Great Debate becane 
Che most recent lopetus. 

Generally, although the present schene was "pushed off" by the Piagetian 
•cages and by Wolff analysis, my objective has not been to confirm or 
disconfinn Piaget's general cognitive theories for readings Instead, I 
have sought in his work and in the work of other "developmentalists," 
Ideas and oethods for developing a schene that would be of value for 
understanding reading. Following are some of the hypotheses we have been 
generating: 

/ 

1. There are stages in residing, similar to Piaget's stages of 
coisnltive developaent, that have a definite structure, chat differ from 
each other in ijualitative, characteristic ways, and that geaerally follow 
a hierarchic progression. 

2. Reading is, at all stages, a fom of problea solving where the 
reader adapts to his/her environinent (as per Piaget) through the pioc°<;sas 
of Assifiiildtlcn and acconuinodac ion . 

14 
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In aaslailation. he reacts by absorbing new situations to his 
listing cognitive structures. In accomaodation. he cnaages in reac- 
tion to « series of challenges in his environment. 

3. The individual progresses through the stages^by interacting with 
his environ«ent~the ho.e, the school, the larger cocaunlty and culture. 

4. Measures of having reached a given reading stage will add a 
further, useful dL-aension to standardired, norn -eferenceu as well as 
criterion referenced testing. Such neasures will add to a theoretical 
uoderst^xding of how reading develops, and to the technology for effecting 
intensified improvement for those who need it. 

5. Th. successive stages mean that the reader is doing essentially 
"different" things in relation to printed aatter, although the term 
reading is used to describe each of these stages. 

In line with the underlying differences in the reader's method of 
problem -solving as he/she proceed^ through the stages, differences should 
•how up in ,uch classic measures as eye movement fixations and regressions, 
•y-volc.-,pan, rate of silent and oral reading, mastery of phoni'c elements 
•od ganeralUations, relative efficiency of oral at.d silent reading ,;oopre- 
hsiwioa. «tc. 

6. Th. micces^ive stage, are <:haracterized by. growth la the ability 
to Mad language of greater complexity, rarity, technicality, and ab- 
•cractoe... and with a change in how such materials are viewed and used. 

7. Tba .uccessive stages are also characterized by the extent 

to which prior knowledge is needed to read and understand tne materials. 
The mote advanced the reading stage, the more the reader needs to know 



about the voiia ^nd about the topi- on vhich I * is re.^iu^. 

5, Ac «Ach sccnje readers show chariir.teri;?<:ics -hat, if cc^;^,irued 
too long, aui>* prevent che Hoveiopncnt of th^ next sto^s«* Thus, if the 
accisracy and anal/si^: (aad jyiiChenis) ne.^ded dixxiuz tht decoding ^tage 
ar« not succeeded by tecviing expocic-rices that requit<j a Casccf p«ne and 
a sraaccr reliac^c? on ccolcx^ <3ta^v 2 Ccnfirjik^tiou) , th^re aay be a 
holding on to the succesi? of the ^criier 5C..^,^, SiiiLllctriy* if the child 
la not chcUenged with the d?nui:;ds of accuracy in is5<^\cg a»w infomatioa 
M required by Stage 3, he say per:?iai: in the less ^.ccurauc , mote cc,-- 

C^xtual reading of Stags 2. 

A ' 
9. Seadiog i.-^a an affective c^naponHnt. The child's, artiundes 

tovard reading ate ralav-d to those of his family, htc culttire/a^d 

•ehool. At certain points in ^he develcpousnt of readings i ;ll engage- 

Mue with the coccenc and with th«. |.-,-oc«ss are rewired. Thus enejcgy aaa 

daring and courage are some of the aspects ->£ developocatal chanse*. 

The Stagea 

He present b<elow. the vsidi^^ stages. The ages and griv!«s given 
for the different stages ax* to 'a considered aFprmcinatipns, hyprcheses, 
bated on typical curren: «ducaticnal practicss and acniweaents. Som* 
Individuals nay achieve a lev«l of reaJlng cnaractsrized net? as Stage 3 . 
at age 6. Others may not achieve iC uccil t^e 12, or later. Hpw cany 
reach Stage 5 with current educational practices xs not. known, but that 
■ore sensitive and systematic instruction can help bring it about ainoag 

16 
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so.'xy more nhac at prec-eo: seeas jtrongly possible (Slocn, 1976). 

Ooly a britf preseutaclon of the Prereaaing Stage will os given to 
peirnlt a fuller t?eatu-Qt dt the reading stcses— Stages i to 5. la 
r««lity, SODS of tha oore acvanced aspects of the Prereading Stage overlap 
with early aspects of Stasia, i. oc-e of the characteristics of Stage 1 is 
becoBdng coascious cf .hat was acquired incideataliy during :he P-ereading 
Stage. 

?rer«t.'ding stage— Preschonl m K indergarter., A j;e 0 rc. h* ' 

^ The Pk-jreadiog Stage covers perhaps a greater ?erlo4 cf tlae aod 
ruid%.rgo«s « vrear^r series of changes thaa any of the ether stage*,** 
Fro«. birth ca, until x.^st' grade, the chixd living in a literate culture 
j^Ch «a ax^hab^nic writins system accuaulates a fund of Icnowlcdge about 
leet.rs, words, end sooks. The c;:tni also develops visual, visual-motor, 
■ad auditory perceptual. skUIs needed tor tasks la beginning reading, 
Se«g« i. The childrsn grow in control over x.-»nguage~the syntactic and 
s%r««atlc, as well as oetaitnguisUc. f.e., they "kunw" that spoken words 
■ay be s^eaented, that the parte uay be pec on de,iignateu parts of other 
words, that aoo* parts of words sound the saae vrhyalai, ^llittratioiOs, 
and fUat word parts and sounds can be blended (synthesized) :o form 



*Thi ofisloal paper presented at the Conference referred to the -xistoce 
9f the Prer*adin2 Stage but did not elaborate. I was convinced tirnt tb*. 
additional detail presented Here was needed by>Mlcltael Posner's discission 
of ciua aad other papers. 

♦I aa Indebted for this obser-zation to Gienda Bisst? who studied the read- 
ing and apalling developaant of her son from age 3 to 8 (Sissex, 1976). 
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"whole" words. 

Although there is some disagreement among investigacors as to 
whether Individual characteristics or environment and experience are tne 
more powerful in the developnent of the prereadiog skills and abilities, 
most agree that both are involved, and that an interactional model will 
prove the most fruitful for understanding and for effecting change 
(Feldmaa,1976 ). 

There haa been considerable interest in and investigation of the 
prercadlng stage during the past decade (Durkin, 1966; Clay, 1966 and 1975; 
Sodebergh, 1971; Jansky h de Hirsch, 1972; Bissex, 1976). These investi- 
gators have identified the reading and writing activities engaged in by 
preschoolers, their problem solving strategies, the concepts of reading 
and vrltlng they hold during their different phases of development ou the 
way to beginning reading. 

Thus it is widely reported that preschoolers today* can discriminate 
«!id name most of the letters of the alphabet. They cin write (print) 
th«ir names and some letters that are dictated. Some can even recognize 
conoa signs, or brand names on packages and on TV and words in favorite 
books. 

^ Many 3 year olds can pretend they can read a- book and reveal knowledge 
of essential concepts of reading: holding the book right side up, referring 
with a glance or finger(s) to the words on the page while "saying" the 

words, and using the pictures far denonstration and elaboration, and 

i 

*Thls was not so 40-50 years ago* Gates (1936) in his 
studies found less extensive knowledge of letters and sounds. 
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turning the pages one at a time. Many children at this age have also 
Interiorized the universal features of writing and can, when presented 
with various approxiniar,ion5 to writing, select one that most reseaables 
writing (Lavine, 1972). 

Extensive research on reading readiness and on early prediction and 
prevention of reading failure (Gates, 1936 ; Durkia, 1956 and 1974-5; Chall, 1967; 
de Hirsch et al. , 1966 ; Jansky and de hirsch, 1972 ) has demonstrated that 
the various abilities, knowledge, and skills acquired during the pre- 
reading stage arc substantially related to success with reading at Stage 1. 

Stage 1. Initial reading or decoding stage— Grades 1-2^ Ages 6-7 / 

The essential aspect of this stage is the learning of the arbitrary 
set of letters and associating these with the corresponding parts of spo- 
ken words. The qualitative change that occurs at the end of this stage 
is the insight gained about the nature of the spelling system of the 
particular alphabetic language used.* 

While in this stage, children and adults inter iorize such cognitive 
knowledge about reading as what the letters are for. how they would know 
that bun is not bu^ / how they know when they have oade a mistake. 

This stage has been referred to pejoratively as a "guessing and 
aeaory game,*' or as "grunting and groaning," "mumbling and bumbling," or 
'irking at print," depending on wh^thei the prevailing methodology for 
beginning reading is a sight or a phonic approach. 

The transition from Stage 1 to Stage 2 is most vividly illustrated 



•The Insights might well be different for Ideogriphic languagvjs (Maraini, 1973) 
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by Sartre's aenory of how he "taught hiaself" to read, he recalls staying 
In the attic for hours, not respondinig to calls for play or meals, but 
persisting and struggling with his favorite book, he was deteralned to 
r«ad it by himself. Ke was "barking" and "grunting" and sounding and 
•tniggllng with the syllables for hours, till-what seemed to be a flash, 
an insight-he could read! Ke let out a roar, and ran down to the rest 
of the household shouting, he could read. 

This great discovery—usually accooplished with relief and Joy-but 
«1«> with tears (Bissex, 197S), cooes with more or less drana to aoat of 
M who becoae litarato. It is a faoiliar ooe to teachers of the primary 
|x«d«s, to re«a«iial reading teachers, to parents. Oo the surface, the 
Child's reading does not kiea to be very different, although it may be 
« Uttle «ore fluent. On the usual tests of oral and sUent reading, the 
scores say be the saoe. But his/her understanding of reading has taken 
«a n nw structure. It would see., therefore, that new tests to capture 
this change would be necessary. 

In a sense It is as if the chUd has recapitulated historically tha 
•arly fuablings of the discovery of alphabetic writing, and to the equaUy, 
If not greater, intellectual feat of discovering that the spoken word is 
9adm up of a finite nuober of sounds. The work of Alvin Libeman and his 
associates (1967) makes this feat seem even greater. ?,iiUe it is diffi- 
Cttlt to hear the same sounds when they are in different positions in a 
word or in different contexts (i.e., following vowels and consonants) a 
capacity for abstraction seems important even for Stage 1, 

Ttftm are phases within Sta^e 1, which Bieailler's (1973) study of 
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first graders' oral reading errors seeas to bear out. Aiaong ftrsc-grade 
children who were taught by a sight nethod-enphasls, Bienlller fouod 
changes in oral reading errors that coincided with increasing ability in 
reading, bieailler's first phase w»3 characterized by word substitution 
errors, aujst of which were seaanticaliy and syntactically adequate. The 
second phase was characterized by aa increase in no-responses, and by 
more errors that hao a graphic resemblance to the printed wor/, witn a 
loss of some of the semantic acceptability. In the third phase, there 
was a continued concern with graphic exactness but also a return to greater 
seaaaCic acceptability. 

All children seeoed to move through these phases in the same order. 
The better readers progressed through thea faster. The least proficient 
readers persisted in the first type of error— substitution on the basis 
of Manlog and syntax. It was only when they appear d to let go of the 
"■eaaing" substitutions and worlced instead on what the word looked like, 
that they made substantial progress. 

The Biemiller findings seen to 'run counter to the psycholinguist ic 
theories of Frank Smith (1971) and Kenneth Goodman (1969). If one applied 
their theories to the 3ieoiller data, would Phase 2 be rated as being 
of lower ability since the children were more "glued" to the print than 
to the meaning? Would th^ consider Biemiller 's Phase 1 more advaaceo 
since the children made errors that were more senantically oriented? 

Indeed. BiemiUer concluded that Phase 2, the greater concern with the 
a 

graphic accuracy, is a necessary transition from the seeuingly easy, smooth 
reading in Phase 3. 
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Froo still another view, it vc^ild seeia that the children at Biesnllier's 
Phase 1 were still engaging ia a kind of ' pseudoreading '-'^chc ^'reading" 
cocoooa among preschoolers who retell a faailiar story with the aid of a 
picture book, recosalzlng an occasional word, to help thca rezaeaber the 
story. It matters little that the book ia upside down or right side up. 

The nature of the errors at Hieoill-r's Phase 1 suggests that the print 
at that tise has only a olnisal effact on reading. Reading for these beginning 
firat graders was an "insld* out" activity, which s<mad» very ouch like what 
nature readers do. They bring isore to printed page, as Edgar Ixale has been 
aophaslzlng for many years, than they take froo it (Dale, 1967 )• Thus, In a 
scaae Phase I readers aid laature readers seeo to behave In a siallar sanner 
tovard print. They do not stick closely to it. Yet, the oature reader 
jcan stick to the print if he wants to, needs to, or has to. His going 
beyond it is a coascibus choice, one based on knowledge. The young child 
in Phase 1 reading has no choice. He ausc supply his own words because 
he does not know enough abo%t bow to jet the autnor's off the printed page. 

Thus in order to advance^ In order to build up the skill for making 
choices, the beginner has to let go of hib "pseudo-oaturity." He has to 
eogage» at leas^ temporarily, in wiiat appears to be less nature reading 
hahavior— becooing glued to the print—in order to reach the "real oarurlty" 
later. He has to know enough about the print in order to l^ave the print,* 

ATtaa Btty be similar to the seeming cu-turity of the young child's art wotrk. 
His finger paintings seem to resemble thcje of Jackson Pollack and uis 
drawings may soack of Mlro. Yet, can the child's works be considered works 
of art? Should he be discouraged froo hij later struggles with seetsinpiy 
avkvard horaes acid stereotyped houses? Perhaps reading, too, oust so frota 
tO^t seems like a finished, rounded act at the becloning, to wiiat seetas 
max4, halting and dull in order to reach wue oaturxty of choice and the 
^ia^shedt rounded act. 
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St«£e_2^ — C qnfimatlon. fluency, ^nrl^ in-- f r^- ;-c -srau»-» 2-3 
Ag«» 7-3* ■ 

Eoentially reaiing at tr.is stag? is a consolidation of what was 
l«#rn«d in Stage 1 tnroush readia?. what is fasUiar and already kr.c^. 
And by readtag fa-zilJar stories, s::oochness ar.i fluency ^re gained, Ac 
this stage, reading is "not for learniGs." wnlcri corset, later, in Sta^i 3. 
Stag* 2 Is not for saiaing n&v infomatioa, bu' for cocflraing wnat is 
already kao-wn to tht reader. Sir.ce the content of -..at is read is basxcally 
familiar, the reader's energy can be concentrated on the prinieU vords, 
aad usually the cost coaaon, high frequency woraa. Alao. with the basic 
dacodiug skills and insights interior ized in Stage i, aavaatage could te 
takan of what is said in the story aad book, and -^jtCisisR it to one's 
kiKwlcdga and language. 

WhU« soaa additional, more cosplex phonic eieaents and generaliratloaa 
ar« learned during Stage 2, and vjea later, it apaears that what aost 

a 

chtldrmn leara in Stage 2 is to use their decoding knowledge, the reduadao- 
clee of the language, and the r^duadancies of the ttories read. They 
gain courage ard skill in using context and vita it gala fluency and a 
faeCer rate. 

Rel^a-*^ dAta regarding the reality of Stage 2 comes from the strong 
predict Iveneas of che reading achievement test scores at the end of Grade 3, 
as compared with those at the end of Grades I and 2 (Kraus, 1973). Kraas 
alco refers to BIo^mj^s (196A) .data that by Grade J, if a pupiX scores sig- 
fiif Icantly belov the norms on achievement tests and does not receive special 

*It is possible that Stage 2 continues throughout one*s lite and is 
characteriaed, aaong adults, by tne readin- o£ Popular fiction, r^gaaines, 
qr^teries, soMe parts of the daily nei^^papc^r-reading froa vnicn one doea 
i»t learo too »tcH ttuit^ is new, and t'nat is not too exaccia?, but is 
coofirvlag and satisfying* 
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help, he/she will conciaue to experience failure throughout the school years. 
What kind of eavirooaent fosters the development :jf ^-.^^o 2? 

E»««atl4iliy it would requite, I hypothesize, aa opportunity for reading 
»any books chat arc faailiar^-faaiiiar because the stories are faaiiiar, 
because the subjects are fasillar, or because the structure is faaiiiar 
M in fairy tales or folktales. At one time the dibie end religious 
tracts were familiar. Faailiarity with the language patterns of these 
books also helps. Generally, the greater the «iount of practice, the 
greater the iaaersion, the greater the chance of aeveloping the fluency 
with print necessary for the dew difficulty to coae~the acquisition of 
ideas in Stage 3« 

Tb« reniicy of Stage 2 may also be seen in the effects of adult 
Uteracy ra»paigns. A tenable hypothesis «ould be that Stage 2 is the 
Mia failing point of sost adult literacy caapaigns. The literacy cao- 
palfna here and in third world countries seen to find that although oost 
adults can get through Stage 1, they begin to falter at Stage 2. Thus, 
reading of a newspaper and a paaphlet containing new agricultural irfor- 
sation, which require at least Stage 3 reading, will be difficult or 
Impossible for most* It would seea that the following explanation may 
prdve useful. After the literacy classes complete their Stage I programs, ♦ 
there are not enough readable waterUls available, taaterial that is 
familiar In language and idea for the **new literates" to gain tne fluency 
of Stage 2, Kor is there usually a conpelllng need to keep rtauing. 

For children of low SES* background, although a uiscrapaacy Is re- 
portal froa prareoding on, the gap seetas to widen at Stage 2. The child 

HMS im vMd hareVi^ throughout to refer to the usual kinds of experiences 
Cha ebildrtt are axpoaad to in homes classified by the different socio-econoedc 
ItMNiXa, ^ tli 40 not aaaa the InccM of hcmtsh but the overall estperlancea and 

If tha aaoariaMM ralatlag to teadiuft and lltttattr provldad tot thm 
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whose parents cannot afford co buy books, or uh^sc own patterns of r^croa- 
tloo and work oo r.oc induce borro.iag boo^.s and Dagaziacs frca a public 
library, loses needed tlr.e for practice. If the p.xents ac not read mu- 
lariy to the child, dev.lopr.e.: of lansua^e nay be slover (C. Chomsky. 1972). 
Even core, the chiU loses out on tne e:=otionally confinaing respoases 
that books and reading natter brin^. 

^3.^ Rca dia, for learning r vi.vcoi.t Grades A-.HK 

When the reader enters Sta;e 3. ne/sne begins to read for knovledge, 
for lafomatioa-naialy for what is new- but usually fro= one .ie-vpot^^t. In a 
«n»e. It fits the traditional coaception of the difference bet...eea prlaary and 
later schooling. In the priaary grades the children "leara to read." la the 
higher grades they "read to learn." It fits in the sense that during Stages 
1 *nd 2 uhat is learned concerns nore the ^process of relating print to speech 
than the relating of ideas In the t^t being read. Very little new is learned 
•bout the world fror, reading before Stage 3. llore is learned fron listening 
«ad watching. Ic is with the beginning of Stage 3 tnat reading begins to 
compete with these otner aeans of knowtng. but at the beginning of Stage 3 
what can be learned from print I3 still less efficient than what can be 
learned froa listening and fron non-print nedia. ey the end of Stage 3, it Is 
hypothesized that reading rnay equal and begin to surpass the other aedla 
io efficiency as a means of gaining new infomattoo, particularly listenins- 

Although Stage 3 is prin»ariiy a 'content" atase. a process^ is also 
learned-how one finds infonratioo m a paragraph, in a cnapter, in a book, 
Aleo, how to go about finding what one is looking fcr, and efficiently. 
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It is sigaificaat to aotc that in traditional schools, the fourth 
grade, age 9, was the tice for starting the study of the so-called sub- 
ject areas—history aad geosraphy, oatural science. Ihe curriculura io 
the first three grades included the language arts, aad oath. The "conteat" 
subjects were oot included until the child had mastered enough of the 
literacy skills to deal with the books necessary for learnia, _,ut tLaas 
and places removed from his/her direct experience. 

The findings frca the readability research of the past fifty years 
•eca to fit the proposed stage (Chall, 1958; Uare, 1974-1975). Stage 3, 
which we propose as beginning at about the fourth grade, fits the data and 
experience about the distinctions between prlMry level reading materials 
and aaterials at fourth-grade readabilitv level and abo^'e. Toe matsriajs 
at fcart^=»8cade level and higher assuae a change in the person reading, as 
coBpared to the 'one reading priaary level materials. Tht text begins to 
go beyond the. elemental, common experiences of the unschooled or barely 
schooled. The materials read by those at Stage 3 contain more unfamiliar, 
"bookish" words that are usually learned in school or from books. Such 
words nay be learned free TV, but probably from the public service programs,. 
Fiirther, to write even the aiiupiest inforaatlve materials— materials that 
present ideas that the reader does not already have— a readability level of 
at least fourth grade is usually required. 

Thus, while in the decoding (Stage 1) and confirming stages (Stage 2) 
the task Is to master the print, with Stage 3 the task becores the mastering 
of Ideas. And because this is a task quite different from, and more 
difficult than, those ?(;f; Stcges 1 and 2, it can be done only in a limited 
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«ry. Thuc I propose that for most children, Stage 3 reading means learn- 
ing how to lear^ fro. reading, but essentially only from one point of view 

Stage 3 reading is also characterized by the growing inportance that 
prior kaovledge plays in reading. Thus. v.-hile the-aain purpose seeas to 
shift froa .confirming the old (Stage 2) to learning the uev (Stage 3). 
the need to know ,o=>e of the nev, if aore is to be learaed f roa the read- 
ing, becoae* greater. Ti.e reader needs to bring knowledge and experience 
to hla rer iiag if he is to iearn froa it. 

With the one-vievpeinc aspect of Stage 3. the reading Is essentially 
for fact., for coacepts, for hov to do things. Any reading for nuance 
aod variety of vJewpoint probably reaains oainly in the reading of fic- 
tloa. Qm m»y hypothesize that the tlae taken to progress froa Stage 3 
to Stage 4 relate to the »aay areas of knowledge needed in order to 
rmad and uattarstand on the stapler level of Stage 3 and on the nore 
Mpliicticaeed level, of Stage 4. 

SUMM *> tttlyftle Vi ewpointa—Hlgh School. Ages 15-18 

«!• osM&tial Characteristic of reading in Stage 4 ta c«at it in.- 
volv«s dMllog with taore than ooe point of view. In contrast to aa 
•lOMotary achool testfeook on Asarlcan history wfeich presupposes Stage 3 
x«ailttg. the one at tfce high school level require* deaiiog with a variety 
•f vtttif|>oittt«. It 1« perhaps for this reason that aigh tchool textbooks 
«« gmmnlly b«av4ar asd larger tnan those at the Icv«r grades. Coopatea 
to thm Immt achool teschoek*. the iacreaaea w»lgbt r doubt c»o be 
npUisftd by gr^ssr depth of treac«£r.r. and great*? variety .a point ot 
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Stage 4 re^xiing may be essentially an ability to deal with additional 
layers of facts axid concepts added on to those acquired earlier. The 
"other viewpoints" can be acquired, houever, because the first ones were 
I acquired earlier. Without the single view of Stage 3, chc multiple views 
Stage 4 would be difficult to coDe by. 
Hw ia Stage 4 acquired? Mostly through for«il education— tbrwgh 
tha aasigiBienta in the various school textbooks » original and other 
sources, and reference works in^the physical, biological and social 
sciences; through reading of acre aature fiction; and through the fre*^ 
reading of books, newspapers, and aagazines* 

I 

Easaotiaily, ia dealing with more than one set of facts, theories, 
aod viawpoiuts as in Stage 4, practice is acquired in learning ever acre 
dlffiailt concepts ,and in how one learns tbea froa books. 

Stage 5. A world view~Colleee. Age 1S4> 

i ♦ 

Se«a;« 5, th« flwse ucure stage, I take froo Vilxl«a Perry's (1970) 
Study of intellectual developMnt durijxg the college years. He contrasts 
a l0»R, quantitative approach to k^ledge (our Stage 4) witn a core 
ralAtlviatic, qualitative approach. 

la our raporta^ the scat difficult iastructicmal nofent for 
tba atttdanea— *and perhaps therefore fc^r the teachers as well— 
MOM to occur at the transition f rcwa the cooception of 
!s»«dadlga as a quantitative accretion of Jiscrete righcnesses 
(ittcJtedin^ the discrete tightnesses of amltlplicity in which 
everyone has a right to his own opj^nion) to the conception 
of kaowladj^e as the qualitative a^-s^sment of coatextuai 
* obaar yatliya aod ralatiotrsaips .... 

Perry (1970), p. 2iO 
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Esseottally, Stage 5 reading neans the ability to use reading as 
on. of many forms of knowing and experiencing. One has. when Stage 5 is 
tMchea, learned co r.ad as nuch or as little of a book as oue needs to 
for one's purpose/ starting at the end. the nitidle, or the beginaing. 
A reader at Stage 5 knows what not to read as. well as what to read. Thus, 
to reach this stage is to be able to use selectively the printed naperlal 
in existence in those areas of knowledge central to one's concern. 

U-hether all students can reach Stage 5 reading even at the wd of 
four mrs of college is open co study. There Is soae evidence, however, 
that .ore young people rfeach this qualitative. reUtivistic phase earlier 
thao they dij in previous generations (Perry, 1970). 



Sucossioa of the Reading Stapes 

E«««ntially. it Is hypothesized that each stage presupposes skills 
acquired ia the previous stage, generally subsuae, these in sone form, 
and la turn U subsumed by the nexc stage. 

Thua, it i» assuMd that Stage 1, the decoding stage, is built 
oa cba akilU, attitude, mad knowledge developed la the Prareading Stage. 
Thia does aot mean that a child cannot l^arn to read without the full 
caaga of prereadiag skills and abilities. Begina.lag reading programs, 
iiave weeded where children did not have these skills through modiflca- 
tioaa ia the beginning reading prograa itself <Cates. 1937) . Yet the 
axlatlog literature on readiness does Indicate that achieveneat on pre- 
raadiag factors is a good predictor of early reading achleveDent, ac 
laast throusb the tod of Grade 2 (st^e l) Bond and»I^kjtra. 1967; 
Ouritta, 1966 ; de ItTrsch ct al., 1?46; Jaasky and tfe Eirsch, 1972). 
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Stage 1. lo turn, appears to oe a necessary condition for Stage 2 
In the sense that decoding tests hnve a positive and significant correU- 
tloo with oral and silent reading rests (Chall, 1967-; Malmsley, 1975; 
Chali, 1976). 

Since these standardized readi ,g tests cannot use only words and 
phonic eleoents that are tiught specifically in each child's reading 
prograa, it is a tenable hypothesis that mastery of Stage 1, and partic- 
ularly the ability to identify words not directly \taught, are necessary 
for proficiency with Stage 2. • ' 

Although Stage 1 bacoaes subsutaed by Stage 2, decoding does not 

•top alcogathcr. The learning and use of correspondences between spoken 

•ad written worda continues In Stage 2 and other stages. It la used for 

n«w proper names and for oew words not Inmedlately recognized. Thls» in 

fact, coatlmlM also during Stagea 3> 4 aod 5. In Scage 5, particuUrly, 

dacodlng la uaad for raading foraign nooaa, for new technical words, and 

for tha reading of a new alphabetic foreign language* Indeed, it would 

aaaa that a Stage 1 t>pe of reading ma needed to break the Rosetta Stone— 

although probably all w^o' tried did most, of their reading on Stage 5. Thua 

although the general i:haracter of reading changes with each succeeding 

the characceristics of previous stages remain for use in situations 

H 

tha^ r»«!iir« chem. 

It is also a tenable hypothesis the typical literacy behavior does 
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stay oa on* ^tage only. Those who use Stage 5 for study and work 
may relax with a my.tijry at Stage 2. 

Stage 3, reading for infomatioa, the first stage of reading 
•TO learn, presupposes us-s^of co,2text, fluency and natural reading that 
Is acquired in Stage 2. If these cn.^racteristics are not subsuned by 
Stage 3, the energy required to concentrate oa the new concepts, the 
\naw naaes, the new facts would not be available. It would seen thaT 
only whea chc fundanental decoding sfcills are achieved (Stagr 1) and 
fluency has becone habitual (Stage 2) can one use reading as a tool for 
Iwniag, even whe- the new learning is relatively straightforward and 
u«encuuu>e.:ed by a variety of viewpoints and subtleties. Since Stage 3 
reading requires accurate attention to facts and details, the decoding 
•kills of Stage 1 are still used. And since it requires a confidence to 
move ahead even if a word or idea Isn't gotten iaaiediately, it makes use 
o' Stage 2 fluency. Also from Stage 2 comes the important insight that 
the reeding caa make sense if the readef .fills in words not gotten by 

la a slailar manner. Stage 4 subsumes Stage 3 and the others. It 
would seen that knowing oue view of a subject or topic would make it 
note Ukely that a multiple view can be developed; and from a multiple, 
?o a world view. 

Values o f a readlu/, stage theory 

( ■ 

!• f oif rttaarch 

I chink stage theory misht help preveec some «f the persistent ^ntro- 
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versles that seea to occur in the field of reading research and practice. . 
The research in reading seems particularly subject to misunderstandings. 
Ic is not uncommoQ for investigators to disagree over the meaning of readin 
vhen each seems to be concerned with a different s«:age of ics development. 
The proposed stages might help clarify what is or is not being studied. 

The reading stages may also help provide a framework for anal>?.ing 
and synthesizing various models of reading. Thus, it would appear that 
the peycholinguistic theorie:<i of reading ^y Smith (1971) and Goodman (1976) 
would start with Stage 2. There appears to be no provision for a 
decoding stage and little cdncem for the kind of accuracy required in 
technical and scientific reading. Indeed, it is often suggested in their 
theories that decoding 'liolds back* reading for seaning and that reliance 
. on context for recognition of words and meaniags is the "ideal" reading 
strategy at all points of development. 

To a greats extent, their theories, when applied to beginning reading, 
rescnble the sight and sentence methods of the past, and the language 
experience method of the present. According to these models, there is 
only one reading— reading for meanliig — essentially the same at the 
beginning as at the tighly skilled level. 

Stage theory may add to our knowledge of what it is that happens as 
the individual learns to read at an ever-increasing level of maturity. 
Although we use only one word — reading — for what hlippens at the various 
stagen, iiaportant quantitative and qualitative changes take place. 
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KMSures to show quantitative changes alread^r exist-the standardized 
rMdlng tests for measuring the abilities of readers and the readability 
tormxlMB for measuring the difficulty of the reading materials. In a 
re*l sense, these measures are similar to existing measures of aental 
•bllity. They too measure growth in -<iturity in terns of ages or 
grades. 

Such quantitative estimates have their value in that they can help 
•ffect a natch between reading materials and readers. They also help 
dcterolM whether progress has been made from year to year. 

What such tests Uck, however, is the ability to inform the re- 
searcher or teacher, or clinician about the specific aspects and components 
of re«iliig ttes have been mastered, akd those yet to be acquired. Thus, 
•iailsr to most inteiligsnce tests, no provision is made for translating 
tbo scores back into broader, qualitative, descriptive terns of the read- 
lug process that suggest the necessary next eteps for Instruction and 
practice. This is particularly Inportant in providlug for the mUllons 
Kho an sorlottsly retarded in reading. It would help to know, for example. 
i*at an eighth grade reading level on a staadardlsid reading test means 
iHiaa an elgh|^ grader, a tenth grades:, a twelfth grader, a college fresh- 
Baa, or aa adult seeking a high school equivalency certificate achieves 
it. Caa aueh a acore assume a mastery of decoding, of fluency, of reading 
|or facts and concepts? It would seem that tests of these different 
qn^tles would |ialp us in research and in practice. 
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2. For Instruction 

Reading stages can contribute, I believe, to a better understanding 
of how reading Is acquired and bow the total environaent as well as the 
•cliool environaent and instruction laay be optlaized for pupils at the 
different stages. Thus it would appear that children who enter first 
grade at the beginning of Stage 1* should have aore specific and systca- 
atlc instruction than those who have made soae inroads into decoding. - 
This Is because decoding at the beginning is usually not self -generating, 
««p«:xally when the chUd has not yet b«en able to generate letter/sound 
rales on his/her own.** 

The degree of direct teachingjat Stage 2 would be relatively less 
than at Stage 1. But there would be a need to encourage wide reading, 
Mod thm classrooiB would need to contain lots of interesting books easy 
•nd familiar enough to Invite reading, and to provide ebe time and the 
ataospbera td'read thea. 

1£ Stage 3 has been characterized properly, then it would sees 
that Che focus of readidg instruction in the aiddle grades should be 
on. Che textbooks, reference works and other sources ip. the subject area 
fields. Thus, one nay, in a nlgfitoarlsh mood ask whether the recent 
pcofesslonal success of the reading field that has contributed to exceoding 



•Many children sneering Grade 1 are pasc Stage 1 and well into Stage 2 
since SesatM Street and The Electric Coapaoy, and the general acceptance 
by parents of the efficacy of early reading. 
**niefe aca» of course, chlldran who levant their own spelling aystens and 
**« •««». «o eaach theaselves to read (Cho«ky, in press; Read, 1971; Durklu 
196y. Tbesd children, I believe, are exposed to lauch "literate"" stimu- 
laCfiMi, and receivs a great deal of reinforcement for these activities. 
These coadieiwts are net met in nose hones in the United States. 
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reading Instruction to the later elementary grades and even to t!ie high 
•chooi, has brought with it the gains expected? Could sooe of the recently 
reported declines in reading standards at the higher grades possibly be 
attributed to the fact that'^uring the reading instruction periods, the 
"reading reading" period, nostly fiction is read, while Stage 3 requires 
the reeding ol factual aaterials. which require exactness in reading and 
10 recall of names, places, and ideas. Such exactness is cot needed for 
«o«t fiction. Thus, while in Stage 2 reading it matters little whether 
one knows that John Doe or Jonn ?oe is the hero, it does natter that the 
third President of the United States was Thoaas Jefferson and not Saouel 
Jefferson. 

EesentlaUy, then, e qualitative, developmental way of looking at read- 
lat -ey give us a useful see of questions to ask, particularly about the 
failure point.. Indeed, we may ask, why has there been consistent "failure 
point" reported for Grade 4, the point of tiansit ion between Stages 2 and 
3T Tha questlona could be directed specifically to the appropriate cnll- 
lattfM and Instructional strategies fcr effecting a transition to tha nLc 
•tafa. Thua, tha concept of proper aiatch or challenge, a concept used 
nading Instruction since the early 1930* s, might gtin a fresh look. 

Tha laportancc of an lyjproprlate natch for reading instruction has 
bMa accepted for years. Most methods textbooks propose three levels 
for each pttpil— an independent level for easy reading; an instructional 
Utwml for sufficient challenge; and a frustration level ttiat is tcjp dif- 
ficult. While specifications are given for deteraining whether given 
aatarial is appropriate for Instruction or for independent readin-, thare 
U little hard data ai. to whether the -independent level does in fact lead 
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to mcT€ comfoirtabie indepeftdcnt reading, ao4 whether tnc instructional 
level does in fact lead to more learning. There is some work by Bormuth 
that «CLempts to detenaine at what readability levels different aoouats 
of inforoatlon are acquired IBoncuth, 1975). There is also an early 
•fjdy by Gates (1930) on the ratio of "new" to "running words" in first 
trade raading mater iaU that leads to tne best learning for children of 
different levels of latelligence. It is significant tn^t few,, if any, 
each studies have been done since that of Gates, 

^ The records oa the production of readi^^ programs by R & D Centers 
•hoolil provide some of the necessary data— especially for Stage 1. See 
P«^p (1972) for such inforaation on obe of the Pittsburgh reading prograu 
AtkioMtt (1970)' for the cooputer-alded begi:sing reading program at 
Sceoford; the St.TtL reports on the Coaminicacion Skills Prograa; the 
Wiecoosia R&D Center Reports for the Wisconsin Design progran and the 
Veaealgr Prcreadlng Skills. 

Mote of the current eopirical data are relevant oainly to Stage 1, 
decoding, and perhaps the stage laoedlately preceding it— the prereadiog 
«tagt, ialAtively littla capirlcal data are avallabla for Stages 2 ard 
beyMdy with the eacceptionfOf tte alscue analysia data collected by 
Keoneth Coodaan and his associates. 

3# For fst r— lilts 

Bs sd in g stages cs-i help provide the broad geaeral pirinclplas of 
the deivelopMat of reading needed in order to construct aeaaingful 
crltcrioa ^ferenced tests, diagnostic tests, and p^i^escriptlve programs. 
WiM MM test publishers olaia to measure the ' 379" reading conpre- 
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h«o«ion skills needed by fourth graders, one wonders whecher sose of 
eh« current technology designed to help teachers isn't going to lead 
to » ieoeral state of paralysis, "iet tests are needtd and schools, at 
least, if not teachers, seea to be ready for criterion rcfereacea tests 
And other tests of mastery. • 

It would seea that an understanding of what distinguishes reading 
«c Che various stages of devclopoent would be one of the essentials for 
Mloctlng cb« crucial subtests and iteas. Hons referenced tests could 
also benefit froo a better knowledge of the qualitative changes in 
reading (Auerbach, 1970). 

4. For s tudying "literate" envirooaenta 

StngM can lead tc systesatic study of the "literate" enwlr- 
ooBeots la school and at home that foster stage developnant . 

Availability of books is recogoized as essential for growth in 
reading. Are books aore e'sseotial for suae stages than for others? A 
tenable hypothesis is that availability of books is particuUrly essential 
for growth at Stage 2 and beyond, but not as ouch for Stage 1. 

ii — for study ing the effects of classrooa eovironaeots 

Stages say also prove useful in studytog the effects of dif- 
ferent kinds of classrooa structure and organization. 

One Bight hypothesize that for Stage 1, where the children have 
not already learned lett«rs and sounds and do not have insight lato " 
the xaet that- the two are related, auch has to be Uught directly and 
preetise4'^«]QBt«MtlcaUy. For children who arc learning such things, 
«a hypothesize that a sore structured learning envirooaent eight 
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lead Co acre definite gains than one where the children work on their 
own aore and are expected to discover their own generalizations (u"aite, 
1973; Stallinga, 1975). 

Uow«y*r, where first graders already conie with considerable know- 
ledge and insight about decoding, they nay well csake better progress in 

» 

«o open^ unstructured learning «nvirom3eat. Generally, however, for 
children, and fcr adults in literacy classes who are at tha beginnings 
off Stage 1, aore structure and direction than curing Stage 2 is probably 
OMded* 

SUge 2*«rs nay thrive aore under an open and self -regulated envir- 
ooaent since enough of the decoding elements and insights have been 
lMrn«d to engage in what appaars to approximate "real reading." It can 
also be hypothesized that Stage 2 strategies, introduced lightly and 
playfully while the reader is still concentrating on Stagrf 1, would "be a 
ttsefcl way to encourage the transition bet^en the stages* Indeed, a 
**This is ahead of you~ii is to come l^ter~but let's try it now with no 
prejudice" approach may be one of-^he ways tc help stud^bts make othe^ 
transitions as well. 

miis «ay, in fact, be one of the least p.^inful ways to ef f ec^ a 
transition fro© one stage to the next. A playful* tryout of the next 
stage may encourage that familiarity that C4>ntributtts to the pupil* s 
ccHifidence and courage. Indeed, particularly during, the transition frc!a 
Stage I to 2, cnich courage and daring are needed. Stage 1 success is 
asaure4 if the elements and generalizations ar« learned and appli^sd. in 
a controlled emrironment, on worksheets, workbook^i, snd very siaple stories. 
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But Stage 2 neaas selecting books, being unsure of sone of the words, 
getting confused, beiog uncertain. The books nay^be siaple. but when all 
the words in these sinple books are addea up. they fona quite a load of 
words~~ln the thousands. Thus, if the reader during Stage 2 goes outside 
the required text rsaterials. sonieching unexpected will be found that 
requires confidence, courage, a.nd persistence. 

Despite the success with books during Stage 2,_it would seea that 
sooe direct instruction =:ay again be needed for Stage 3 where the e^pna- 
sl. is on acquiring new knowledge-exact knowledge. And with the acquisi- 
tion of exact knowledge coses a need for a more e.xtensive vocabulary and 
ways of learning these froQ dictioiiaries. encyclopedias and other refer- 
ences. It is at this Stage that the old yet new question arises: Who 
should do the teachi-ng of reading-the reading teacher or the subject 
utter teachers? , 

S£ — For those bho fcave difficulty with readin p; 

The stages Tsay help us g^iin a better understanding of the read- 
ing and other educational problems of those" who experience persistent 
dlfflculties-those who have reading or learning disahllit/es; and those 
whose retarded resting is attributed to their lover educational, social, 
•conooic ind/ov their minority status, and/or their beiog bilingual. 

With regard to hypotheses within stage theory regarding the poor 
reading performance of children with reading and learning disabilities, 
it is well to note that Che basic characteristic of the reading/learning 
disability children is the significant discrepancy between their reading 
achievement and their mental abUity. They do not generaUy laave probleas 
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In understanding or producing language. At the risk of oversiapiifylng 
th« cadq>lexlty of their probleas, one may say that generally their ability 
to derive meaning from print lags significantly behind their ability to 
g«C it by other aeans. Their difficulty is usually not with the under- 
standing of ideas and language. If they have difficulty with language, 
it is with its aetalinguistic aspects—sound dlscriainatlon, segmentation, 
blMdingy S€qu«Kiag. 

Zxperleoce froo cliaics and classroOTs iodicaoes that reading and 
l ear ning dleability chlldrea have great difficulty vlth Stage 1, with 
dModlag and also with SUge 2, fluency. Indeed, the aore severe the 
reading and learning diaahility, the isore there seems to be a problem 
with decoding ai^ flnency (OiaU^ 1967; Chall, 1976). 

' Compared to children of their chronological and cental age, their 
transition froo Stage 1 to Stage 2 is nore difficult and take^ longer. 
Xt takes a long tlae before they are confortable with even the simplest 
QMk* They seen aloost glued to the print, or still guess wildly* 

The difficult transition frcna the decoding to the confirmation 
stage was noted by oany of the early investigators of reading disability- 
Cray,^ Gates, Orton, and Fernald (Chall, 1967). This problea continues to 
be of concern* Sasaiels and his associates have tNeen dcrveloping techniques 
for effecting this transition, and touard *'autoaaticlty" (1975-76). 

Aa overlcmg stay in Stage 1 is also serious for a child when the 
rest of his clsss aoves into Stage 3, and he cannot cope with it. Thus, 
s«*e provision ne^s to be made for the ptjpllU continued conceptual 
said lofMMtional d^elo^Mnt which, in OK^st schools, comes primarily 
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of rwdis-. 

« § th.« t^.o^. frcr. ci.s. and partic.Url, upp« nvj» 

that vitb te^chi«2. .ru s.*i prosr-i^ rl^t direct £«cut^^ ^ 

m4 ae opporcuAity for euch practice, th.re should b* Uttit <iiff«e<^nc. 
6y .ocUl lirval,, .uc« cl^te are ^-.aj.^* che aatuor, 

for m^pl^, th* C«ssueiciiu.3o SkUU Program., SSa's Discar. cn^ 
tSj« CM«eCO0 S«4i{iiJXg. Sytessi, 

bnlfi« CO w'id«. at ^mut St..-e ?--tht stage req^irici ^ucn rc^-ji*,; 

radios. w St4R. 1, U .ppe.r fr.,^ «c,,l>iog..,nv .ra Uct^.a 

ttae «,« o.rl«..i ^34 ?cp.iy of the.* c.ildr,^ ,eadi.. 
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through and beyoad Stage 2. But uith the advtat o£ television, perhaps 
- cvca the curious aod the lopciy oay aot discover book* at this early age, 
«iac« their cecds for eotertaiceeoc and curiosity are sict by TV, 

Stage 2 canaoc be achieved froo school readevs and vorkbooks aiooe. 
To the extent that tiw school has great ^uaatiri.»ss of chtldeea'e books 
med Mkes thea available io school and eat.'te that exteoE will low 
SES chlldceo achieve as well as aiddle eUss chUdreo (leber. 1971). 

Stage 3 will also oeed sreat eare. The laaguage of* cbe textbooks. 
«ersU|Mdl«s add other lafonaat local books » bt literary aod "bookiaU/ 
la aore resoved fton the language of the hoses of lov SES children, and 
of lower Blddle eUas children. It would se«a. therefore, that the 
ooottMacy coo£«3>es and vocabulary, and tho strategies for reeding such 
book*, wiU OMd to be taught. WhUe it say be possible for aost aiddle 
«*l ttpp«r c^s children to aove saoothly froo Stage 2 to 3~froa the 
flneafe reading, of siapU children's books to the. reading of textbooks 
for Che aeqolaltioo of uw lafottauitlbna— it is lees likely for low SES, 
end avoB lower aJ4dle class chlldrM, since aot only is the' Uoguage noi 
rMoved froa their rMtUties, but the content is as well. Seglnnii^ wit 
Seige 3, kaowlwige of the world Ijscoaes a aajor factor in readlag. It 
wesilss spp4»r that the cbLtdren i^se parent* are closer tp the world of 
poamr, knowledge « and science would have an easier tioe of it thea, 

Ttiu*, io order for the Xess ad«aotag«i cbiloreo to coapete favorably 
with their aore privileged peers. th*y aust be uelped to pre ,ted tlircugh 
the etegee. For success with Stages 3. 4 and 5, they oust be helped to 
«yet«aat leans' iaprove their k&»vleilge of words, fact*, teeas— learaias* 
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that their »iJ41e and upper class frieads acquire aroUnd the dian« table 
£roB the books fining froc the faally shelves, and frotn the magazines 
cluttering up the coff.. ..ables. Since th'e opporcunicies for such learning 
c«not be provined by =,ost hones of lo.er social status, it seems essential 
th«t the school provides tnea-..,,nd during the reading stages when they 
*r« acs^ needed. 
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OPEN DISCUSSION OF CHALL PRESENTATICN 
POSHER: I wonder how seriously we should take this idea of the necessity of the 
b«bllng stage. That is. if we were capable of designing a curriculum in such a 
way that the child made no errors at ail, would, that ce s mistake? 



/ 



CKALL: What I mean by the bumbling stage is that the child "buables,- >ven 
without .aking mistakes in word recognition, although rate will he slow, on oral 
reading tests there may be no mistakes, but there are a lot of articulatory and 
other supports. For example, they point If you let them, and they mouth the 
yor4n before they say the,. I think, in fact, that this bumbling helps children. 

I see that our Job is not to teach that first grader how to read smoothly at 
tha »enr beginning, but to make it possible for him to progress to even more 
adranced levels. That is what we ha^e to work on because I think the world is 
not going to sit back anyorc. All par*.nts want a good education^for their 
ebUdren. 

/ 

MOT: I would like /o pursue that Just a little bit. If the buabllng is an 

approprute acquisltional stage in reading, would you encourage the developeent 

Of Mlarlala which would incorporate the bu«bU,« as part of the acceptable 
pattarn? 

OUU.I It ia not naceaawr. It's there. Juat let tbe child read. There are 
oon mmr diary atijdlaa on preremdera and on beginning readers that can help 
^«*««loa vbatbar tbe suabUng and buBblii« is natural. 

mt: Ion <iOB*t raai that thira i. • na«J to derelcp Mt«riala that viU 
iaeopporita this? 

» • ■ S3 
Rir 
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CHAW.: Mo, It i» already there. v 



^SHOl: Right. So what you would need, then, would be tp develop awareness in 
t««sh«r«, to know what that is. Is that what you are saying, a 
t««oher-edj»ational project? 

CHAU: les. And also for ourselves, for linguists and psychologists who are 
Morkinf ic reading. He also need to be awara of this. Many are not because 
tbalr brilliant ehUdren aiy go through the bunbling and aiabliiv at 3 or 4, when 
tha oldld is not thought- of as raally reading. By the tiae the child i» in first 
ir«d«» h« is already at stage* t*«. 

SIMSL8: Jeanne', I was wondering if, in teras of your stage theory of raadlng, 
JFOB light not agrae that you sight have three stages: a nonaccurate atage» 
followad by. aceuraof_i'n recognition, which still isn't tbe stage that you art 
mSmia$ for, toUcnfi by -beyond acouracy," or autoMtlolty. Autoaaticlty, wbcn 
rMdiqg •eaaingfUl aaterial, begins to uke you into th^stagta of flu«it 
^raadiag. Parbapa m Just have to realise that tbe student Mi go through those 
" sUt^a and can't aaglcally. be brought to i -aeanii^ stage* before he goes 
tbromb SQM of the others. 

Voiild yoo agraa with that? 

amXt X«a, I ibiak 80. tou sees to be ra/inlng certain parts and giving tbea 
ditNnat labala. laa, I could agrae with that. Tbe way I aai^ it ia that we 
•ttt^ i mi4 at a cartaln point. Va will bava to devise tasU to tell us w^t 
tfc» tnm U, ffea. eoElstlfic stsudardlaad tests for raadli« do not gat at soae of 

i mak taMliara and eibera mrad. 



f 



through tl:4t f;rsl v.. 
ti5e iray*^ 



HESNICR; K^r 



t^Ugr»i, they tnrc^gr: 'r.e f!r*t ^^^^^r*; 



<So«3 gel rrzrougn 



CA' Vf" St »^'*'"rnf *• '^'i?*! 



CUMLL* Can t an^^er tn^tv 

Hy nypothe?i3 thsi tr.ry ^o; r^gar^^ji-s* :r n^i, they arf laugnt, so3t do 
tnr^g«n the fir^t n^g- ^itr^ e^c^ptien pvrrsr^ of 5-51^ vr.u n^v^ ^^trr^e 
learning duabhity, h.i ims aoe5 noc ccan m^i hci. ir-. ^r* Uugrti s.-'^s no 
differenciv. , ret say trat in-iruciicf^^,i a^tr.odciagy do#- nol ^attc- I 

mnk do^s. J*e0€cca Mrr h^-:s done v^ry inten^^tir^i rtse^irrn tnis. 

And 1 -.hlnk reviev. beginning reading sttnods tn %ei*rrir.|^ To fc^ac- sn^va 
tbAt tbere is a difference, 6^rr if^ .loing u differtntiy^^tryir^ 10 (JMensir:* 
•or« apecificaUy what 13 learned i.nd^r a *ight or ^ pr,on;c 5sethod~ Then, ci 
. cour3#. particular ciui4r«^n ^^^y c^rt^tn -etncd^ scr^j i^grce^bie r.^r, otntrs- 

for children froo leaa advanta^^.i I tnir.k inis ne»*4,^ t^^ • ^i^e^ 

o 
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*lao, tMt scse ^ei^ir^i'y? resdir^ rr^r;,~-5, sccn as tr=r Atkinson CAI d 
th« feoy^ e«ea i« as as w^u cf- .35 tnc giria : mini, tn^»t too aust be * 

Oc« other pcict r.i^^is fte sa-ft her^K kojle tne crUd is «t sta«e. &e 
•bouid se epftring .fc ts*? next 

** h« 13 icaraing to de.oj^. fcr e«a.-;^;e, «e s.-owid aiso have a iiitie.caaie 
Of 35ta« tb# ^im of reanrg ne ^n; do in im second si.'^^f. f-^r scec- cBiidreo, 
ma i» prsvttj*^ at j:-,^. almost ov^rytnins d^es ir. scftool la / 



8uppi««nt« f.c^. T^.,, if tft^ .c-«:^3.ea no provision for it, 

Ngica to r^m little ?>eok!v >t r.--.-3f^ vnii^yr. jchsai i5€ Is or tr,e -r.tsO W De» 
»«f7 aecuratc Slag? '. • 



SSLU. i S5 wonaerisa. ir your ^wsMir^-b.^s; ir« s?^e, ari* yo.. oifr«r«nti,tln« 
t)«tM«efl **t;«t sight sc z%lit^ ie?rring, difficuiei«a and difficB-iiy ie»raic«? 



CSAa: Hy .■.3*ling is thar me thirds pretty sf-.^-n fappsfi to tfi,. c^ild of 

e or 9 is 3t &*glr^ar45. the iratl-^I 9ta*e. « happens tfo^ one 

-bo la first -t^rtlr.*. t^*»re sren-t .n-^ir^ y^t. cr tn^ r^ture of the errors. 
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COODMMH' I Ju3t was sorter floored By Dr. Pcsnefa question about whether you 
owji^ construct an Initial stage in which there were no errors. 

/ . . 

/ ♦ 

/ 
r 

I don't know who said it, but soae&cdy said, "anything worth doing is worth 
doing badly," and I can't conceive of any kind of huaan learning, particularly 
language learning, that could pcssibiy not produce error. 

Oo« thing that occurs to linguists and ps-ycholinguists who are talking about it 
la the effect of rtsk taking on the learning process. That cr .cerns me in terms 
of acy initial concern for accuracy as a value for its owti sake. 

OULL: That's great, I really got started after reading Peter Holf, the 
paycfclatrist, because I fcit that with a purely cogi..itive view, you cannot 
explain readlr^. tou cannot explain why sooe children oake it, ana others do 
not. It .-eess to oe that is just what you said. To learn to read is to risk, to 
dare, to have courage, at all the stage?, not only at Stage U in fact, for 
chUdran^ who are initiated into reading by a highly structured coae-^-aiphasis 
prograa, where they learn specific elements on skills and are reinforced for 
aeourate reading, less risk aay be Involved than m reading their first books. 
Hotr they have to "not get" every word and still understand what they read. 

STIChT: I hav^hree things, Jearjie. The first one is the question about your 
•Ugea and so^e of the othj»r questions riere involved in that. 

DO you cooalder the«e stages to be descriptive of performance, for which we 
oa«J to look for underlying causes. That is^^uld you say the buEbilng stage is 
ao axpreaaion of the paycholinguiatic guessing game, maybe, rather than something 
.?ou vast to t*ach for? How do you fesl about these as being descriptions of 
parforsance, wnico we sbstjid then try to understand? 
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S«cond, do you really think that these stages are, independent of method? 
And then third, why isn't this a theory or model? 

* 

CHALL: Regarding your third question, I use scheme rather than theory or model 
In recognition of the work that remains to be done on it. 

^«gardingV>ur first question, 1 really dcn't know if I can answer it 
speciijUially now.\ 

With regard to your second question, I think to a certain extent method is 
always a part of reading development. But method is only one aspect of classroom 
and general school influences. And there are even broader influences on the 
•nvironnent such as the borne, the mass media, the literate and general culture. 

For example, Robert Thorndike reportea from th\j iRA studies of 15 countries 
that in developing countries, if you go to school eight years, you only read on 
the average on about a fourth- or sixth-grade leva!, by the standards of the 
davaloped countries. If you go through the 12th grade, you achieve on a sixth- 
cr aighth-irade level. And in our own population, why are some children in 
aebool for 12 years and end up reading only like 8th graders? i am naking the 
aaauBption that the people in developing countriea and the minority groups in the 
U.S. who lag behind in reading are npt significantly less bright than those who 
•obiave. [ 



SnCHT: The point I am trying to get to here, then, is d\you^onstrue your 
atagaa as milestones against which one would look at these other variables and 
tnj to aca bow ta-y r*lata to tbe^e various' levala of perfomancs? 
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CHILL: Vt9. 
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STICKT: But underneath these, there are some cognitive things going on. 

« 

CHALL: The^e are cognitive. You cannot do stage f^j^e unless you are able to do 
high level colleg* work. 

The point is: How do you start with children? X ' am starting on the 
«Bau.ptlon that what this country Js loikl^ for are ways to equalise 
opportunities in education. One of the main waya to make it possible is through 
literacy. And I don't mean Just reading; I didn't go into writing, but it's 
definitely a p^rt of the develbpoent. 

FREDERICEli: When you u«e the word "stage," I assuae yo. mean stage in the sense 
of « developaentai sequence of some sort. You describe stage two as a stage in 
«hich you read not to learn but to confira what you already kno-. Does this mean 
that you believe that If a child reado a Dr. Seuss story, the cniid already knows 
the content of that story? 

CHALL: That's right. He knows it in the broadest ^ense. He aay not know that 
particular st^y. but he knows others like it and is faitiUar Jith the language 
M well. 



FHEDEBIlBBll: Surely, a child can't write down describe the content of a story 
before be reeds it? 



ERIC 



CBALL: Tou ere right. Specifically, vou can't. 9ut a general senae. you 
<Mtt. Children know nursery rhy»ea\nd fairy tales ether chl.cren'a ^torie^ 
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tha/t have been read to them froo the preschool years on. The Dr. Seuss books 
KcLld fall into that category. When the child reads theo hisseif. they are quite 
f^Bi^ar to hiiB. Pf-rh^^.a not tne specific, new story, but the general form. 

* 

PREDERIKSEN.- The reason 1 ask that is that I would regard the stages you 
described more as a reflection of the way in which reading is taught, than as a 
representation of any kind of invariant stages of developojent. 

CHALL: No, I didn't say "invariant." 

PREDERIKSEN: WeM, I used the tens "stage" as referring to the saoe breadth aa 
Sticht. 

CHALL: It may be, but I think it is probably broader than that. If you include 
io the way reading is ^aught the general Uterary environment— the availability 
of books, the empha .a on readir« in the home, the fzr.ool, and in the general 
culture- then I think we would be closer to expialniisg the environsental 
influences of the stages. Whether the stagers are .Invariant and whether- tbey 
devei p in the order I propc.^ed is to be detenajned, 

FISHER: Recently I was speaking to some reading tea-hers accut LMs, -md 1 
noticed when ycu went throug.n year stages, you ?iidn t tie ir, any age f.-ase -r 
tiae fraa*-. 



CHALL: Oh, I have theis, tut I 31d rot refer thess in ,-eadln<? 'r.r. paper 



FiaiER: Okay. There la an ispcrtar.t questiDn -.hat coe-.a up, -^r.e t^.at te--ner* 
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like to point out. and that is that when they experience kids who have difficulty 
for long pericda of tiae. for exaapie. on the ir.itiai decodir^ stage, w.ien is U 
•pproprlate for teachers to take the kids out of their .lassrooa group and send 
thea individually to remediai tralnl^ng? 

OULL: The answer to that cooes frcxs krcwitjge we have already. There is 
considerable kr.owiedge on reading disability and treatsiht and on when to refer. 
The sooner the better. Where there is Boney. ycu begin to oake the referral by 
the Biddle or end of first graoe. when you see the child is having difficulty. 
8e or She usually ends up in less trouble in the long run. and it Is cheaper also 
in terns of ' - amount of treataen. that has to be given. Many schocis have be*n 
doing early tesMng of Kirdrrgjr'?r cnildr?r {reach olers t, iJent.fy tl^se 
predicted to have early failure. 

FISHER: There seeas to be soase social feedback. lou take the kid cut of his 
«pecial group; he no ior^ger gets peer approval; he's not part of the peer group 
any sore; he becooes a separate entity. 3n<: be is reluctant to participate. 
They would rat^. r stay in the class and do tm kind of things the other kids are 
do^ng, even if it means buooUng alcr^. Is there a way In which to change his 
attitude? 



CHILL: It i. a difficult decision to oakeJ-whetner to Uke a child out of hta 

oUaarooo for extra help froas a tutor or remedial specialist, whether to send httt 

to « reaouree rooo for scoe of his instructlcm. or whether to put hiiB into a 
apecial cUssrcoee. 
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Many states arc in fact reviewing their procedures for making such decisions 
and in Massachusetts, for exanpie, a decision of this kind can be made only after 
an evaluation by a multl .iscipiinary teaa. 

But with problems not severe enough to require a multidiscipUnary team, it 
would seem that teachers need to have the authority to make the decision. Too 
often, unfortunately, they do not work on their own authority. 

FISHER: I th^nk they are a little reluctant to make that coaaitcsent. 

CHALL: It is part of their professional training; they sr.ould make it. Who 
else should make such a commitBent? 

FISHER: I don't know. That was the reason for the question. 

CHALL: The child may be asked for his views on the matter and the/ should oe 
taken into account, but the teacher, parent, and various specialist, should make 
the decisions, I think. 

SIMCER: I was very much impressed when I read Philip Cough's analysis of input 
stimuli and responses to them in beginn.\3g readers. It was in the article titled 
One Second cf Reading, which appeared in the second edition of Theoretical Mo^>flg 
JOd PrOCtaaga at BsisHng. edited by syself and Robert Ruddeil (Newark. Delaware: 
lotef-national Reading Association. 1976). He pointed cut that youngsters 
learning to read are like cryptographers. They foroulate hypotheses and then 
perfom testa on the printed asssage to detennine whether their hypotheses can be 
eooflrmed. To do so, they have to have adequate input of coded material. 
Montver, be«inoing readers have not had nor could they ha.-e had adequate 
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instructional input for foraing correct hypotheses. Yet they still have to 
respond to printed stimuli in learni.ng to read. Those children who do so have to 
be Willing to take risks in bridging and filling in the necessary information for 
forming appropriate hypotheses. Perhaps they fill m by drawing upon the 
syntactics, semantics. aAd pnor.ology of their relatively sophisticated oral 
language backgrou.nd. The risKS that they take in doing sc are the kind of 
gambling strategies in concept attair^ent that Bruner, Goodnow, and Austin 
discussed in their book on JUS. StudX ^ IhinkiUg (New York: Wiley, 1956). 

I would like you to comment on ar implication of this risk-taking, gambling, 
and hypothesis-testing process. Perhaps what we ought to do to improve reading 
acquisition be.-.av.or . given the necessity of risk-taking for beginning readers, 
is discuss how we can set up conditions in schools to encourage youngsters to 
take risks, to acquire gaablir* strategies, and to fon» and test hypotheses in 
their initial responses to printed stimuli. What kinds of instructional 
conditions can we set up that would allow and encourage kids to take risks? How 
can we prepare teachers for this kind of ^nstruction? 

OUa: That's a good point. The good teacher, i think, has an intellectual 
excitement about the whole task of reading. You can have excitement at the 
beginning stage. When a child misreads or reads a word correctly, the teachers 
•ay, -How do you know? Prove it to me. Be a scientist, prove it.- 

In the 27 cocperatftve USOE studies Shirley FeldBann and I Studied the effect 
of the teacher on first-grade reading achievement. We found that teachers did 
■ake a difference. One of these factors that made a difference was a thinking 
approach to learning. 
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1 Should like say here that if I have ov-'rst^ted ay -Coition, it is 
because J <:oula presmt less than half of ay pap-r fr. tr.e i-'^al precentation 
because of tir.e lic't-t.rrs. y.--. of tne cccient-J were 3bcjt tnt- part I ci:! not 
present. Wi-.h regard to rcadi-^ stages it tne be£ir.'.ir^ , tr.e exciteaent for tne 
cnild 13 with tr.e lettcra: "Hew dc yo^ spell dog?" "iihy dia you speli it that 
way?- And then tne excitement acves ^.c tne story and pernapf. wr.y tr.e author made 
it end that way. And the.n t.ne --us and -cncv.n cove to George kashir^ton and 
wby he secaae the first president . 

I think that we aay aove in too faat to the aeanir^, ar.d to critical 
reading, I tramc that is prcbaoiy done better if apprcacned gradually. 
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